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Pettigo, sometimes playing tricks on our good humoured 
guide, and at other times by the quaint observations he made 
on every occasion when he could find an excuse for joining in 
our conversation, which he did not fail to do very frequently. 
We arrived at Pettigo about six o'clock, completely tired 
by our walk, and found from the delay we had met with, that 
we must remain here during the night. To-morrow we shall 
set out for Ballyshannon, from whence I shall again address 
yon. I am, &c. E — . 



Dear G- 



UETTER VI— CASXXE CALLWELL. 

Ballyshannon, 24>th July, 1824. 



Yesterday morning, we set out for this place, where we 
had arranged to dine, after having visited Castle Callwell on 
our way. About a mile from Pettigo we passed Castle Tar- 
mon M'Grath, which is finely situated on the banks of Lough 
Erne, and is still in a state of tolerable preservation, particu- 
larly the side next the lake, which is almost entire. The 
entrance to it is towards the road, and passes through a 
large court-yard, defended at each side by round towers, 
which still remain, though in a dilapidated state. This was 
once a very magnificent structure, and the side next the lake 
exhibits workmanship of a very superior kind. The window 
sashes are of stone, and are in general perfect ; and along the 
top there runs a projecting stone balcony, which seems to have 
gone round the entire building when perfect. M. & B. re- 
mained at the castle until the latter made a drawing of it ; and 
in the meantime I proceeded with the car to meet them at the 
torn of the road, which was pointed out. On my way I en- 
deavoured to procure some information respecting the his- 
tory of the Castle from the country people. Unfortunately 
all I met with, could or would not tell any thing about 
it. One said it's Castle Tarmou ; another, Castle Jarmon ; 
a third, Castle M'Grath, and a fourth, joined all three to- 
gether. It was a cruel ould place, according to one ; a cruel 
big place by the account of the next ; and an uncommon fine 
place in the opinion of another. 

All that I could learn was from an old man, who, however, 
meted out his words very sparingly, and digressed from the 
snbject continually ; addressing at least one half of his con- 
versation to a cow he was leading. According to his account, 
if had belonged to a Bishop, of whom he seemed to entertain 
no very favourable opinion, in consequence, I found, of a tra- 
dition, that he had apostatized from his own creed, and that 
this castle was the reward of his apostacy ; this was all he knew 
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respecting it. He then broke forth into what might hlave 
served for a homily, on the vanity of human ambition, abd 
the folly of being led away from the paths of rectitude, by the 
hope of wordly advancement. His discourse, however,- was 
soon interrupted, by his cow breaking into a field of oats, 
from which he ran to drive it ; the idea of the constable and 
the pound, soon driving from his thoughts the venal Bishop 
and his castle. I now began to look out for the rest of oar 
party, whom I expected soon to join us ; I could not see them 
at the castle, but the driver informed me he had seen them 
both on the top of it examining every part very minutely. 
" They'll net be here for some time yet (said he) ; the little 
gentleman with the black book under his arm, wont leave it 
until he has taken it all down." " Faith that'll puzzle him," 
said our old historian, who had rejoined us, and only heard 
the latter part of our conversation, " there are stones in that 
castle, this horse could 'nt draw, but there are far bigger ones 
in Donegall Castle." Finding that he was such a matter, of 
fact personage, I examined him more particularly abont the 
castle, but could gain no other information respecting it. I 
have since learned some farther particulars relating to this 
subject. The Irish word Tearman, Which was given as one 
of the names of this castle, means a glebe ; so that this was 
mo9t probably the residence in former times of the Bishops of 
Clogher. The name M'Grath, is given it from Miler M'- 
Grath, the first Protestant Bishop of Clogher, who resided 
here about the year 1570. This Prelate had been a Franciscan 
Friar, but turned Protestant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by whom he was rewarded for this change, by being confirmed 
in his appointment to the See of Down and Connor ; from 
which he was translated to Clogher in 1570 ; and in 1572, he was 
further promoted to the Archbishoprick of Cashel. He died 
in 1662, at the very advanced age of 100 years.* Castle M'- 
grath is said to have been besieged during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, by the English forces ; and it is most probable, that 
the present ruined state of the front, was caused by the balls 
from the batteries erected on that occasion. 

Off the snore, in this part of the lake, lies Bo island, the 
largest in Loch Erne. It is said to be nearly four miles in 
length, but its greatest breadth does not exceed three quarters 
of a mile, and in many parts it is not even one fourth of this. 
The name of this island is generally pronounced, as if written 
B, O, W, by the people in the neighbourhood, who suppose 
it gets this name, from the circumstance of its being long and 

* While Archbishop of Cashell, he also held the Bishopricks of Waterford and lis- 
more — the Custodium of the Sees of Killala and Achonry — the Vicarage of Kilma 
cultan— the .Rectory " infra duo pontes," in the Diocese of Elphihi-tne Kectories of 
Castle Connor and Sfcreine, in the Diocese of Killala; and also the .Prebend of 
Dougherne ; with the Rectory of Kilorhin in the Diocese of Achonry. 
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Barrow, and slightly curved towards one side. The original 
same most likely, is Bo or Cow Island, which is the more 
probable, as almost all the other islands have Irish names, 
and -this one seems well adapted for the grazing of cattle. 

Our party having again united, we proceeded towards Castle 
CallweU ; talking over our different adventures to beguile the 
time, as the country here is rather uninteresting, and the 
road passes through a rocky and mountainous district. On 
approaching Castle CallweU, which is situated at the lower 
extremity of the lake, the view becomes very interesting, and 
Hie aspect of the scenery changes considerably. On the up- 
per part of the lake it is tame but beautiful; here it assumes a 
greater appearance of boldness and grandeur, and a consider- 
able variety is produced, by the shooting out of steep head - 
lands and promontories into the lake, having their sides 
covered in many instances by extensive woods; behind 
which, at a distance, are seen the high mountains, near Bally- 
shannon, raising their heads to the clouds. The road here 
passes along a bank, rising above Lough Erne, of which; and 
of the opposite shore, it commands an extensive view — one 
ttf the most beautiful indeed, that can possibly be conceived. 
To our right was a thick wood, which partly overshadowed 
the road ; and below us to the left, the waters of Lough Erne 
expanded themselves : their smooth unruffled surface studded 
with many a green island, and reflecting from, it the sur- 
rounding scenery. On the opposite shore, the mountainous 
land rose boldly from the lake* that bathed its base ; while to- 
wards Castle CallweU, the promontories and points of land, 
covered with trees which run into the lake, form many a beau- 
tiful bay and peaceful recess, such as poets feign the favourite 
retreats of the N aids. The day was fine and unclouded, and 
all nature seemed sunk into a luxurious calm. The pleasure 
boats of the neighbouring gentlemen, which were practising 
for an approaching boat race, with all their white sails set, lay 
Motionless on the water, and the cattle which grazed' along 
the banks, were refreshing themselves in the lake; presenting 
a fine illustration of Thomson's beautiful description — 



" On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie : while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending, sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incomposed he snakes; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 
Returning still . 

On descending the hill on which Castle CallweU stands, we 
stopped at a few cottages by the road side ; and having procur- 
ed the necessary information, set out through the fields in the 
direction of the house, where we ordered the car to meet us. 
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Castle Callwell is very beautifully situated on a peninsula, 
which runs for a considerable distance into the lake. On 
this account, it can only be approached by land in one direc- 
tion. After passing the church and walking for some dis- 
tance, we came to an open road through the fields, which one 
of our party asserted to be, and the other as earnestly con- 
tended could not be, the avenue, as it passed through a graz- 
ing field, and possessed none of that neatness usually found 
in the approach to a gentleman's seat. To resolve our 
doubts, we agreed to follow this lane to the public road ; 
where, on arriving at a common field gate, we fortunately 
met our car, and learned that this was the only entrance to 
Castle Callwell. We now got on the car and proceeded to- 
wards the house. After driving for some time along the 
private road, and passing another field gate, we suddenly 
came into a thick and rich wood, and soon perceived that we 
were passing through a fine demesne. In a short time we 
arrived at the bouse ; which is a respectable building, stand- 
ing in the midst of a grove of old trees. Here we were al- 
lowed to visit the museum, which we were told contained a 
very fine collection of specimens of different kinds. The 
room in which the collection is contained, is very large, and 
was, we were told, built for its present use. Along one side, 
are cases containing a collection of stuffed birds, particularly 
of native species ; and in other parts of the room are a num- 
ber of rare animals, among which, we particularly remarked, 
a very fine and well preserved specimen of the Boa Constric- 
tor. There is also a good number of antiquities, many of 
which are very curious. AmoDg these, are collections of the 
ancient armour and implements of war of different nations ; 
with a number of bronze antique figures of Grecian and Ro- 
man Deities, which are very valuable. At present, on account 
of the absence of Sir John Callwell, this museuro'appears to be 
rather in disorder ; having lost the superintending spirit by 
which it had been regulated. Altogether, the collection is 
very extensive, and were it properly arranged, and the spe- 
cimens regularly classified, would afford much information 
and delight, to those who are permitted to visit it. In its 
present state, however, there is little pleasure or information 
to be derived from its inspection : as a person never knows 
where to look for what he wishes to examine, and cannot in 
one place find the specimens, necessary for illustrating a par- 
ticular subject. 

On leaving the museum, the Steward who had conducted 
us through it, informed us, that we could not be admitted 
to any other part of the house, and left us, after saying we 
might walk through any part of the grounds we wished. — 
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Taking advantage of this permission, we walked down to- 
wards a wooded point of land, which projected into the lake, 
in front of the house ; in hopes of getting a view of Lough 
Erne ; but in this we were disappointed, by finding on ar- 
riving nearly at the extremity, that our farther progress was 
stopped by a wall and gate which crossed the road, and cut 
off the communication with the water. As we had still a 
long drive before us, we now proceeded to the car and push- 
ed on rapidly for Beleck ; where, as we did not again stop 
on the way, we soon arrived ; and having previously deter- 
mined on walking from thence to Ballyshannon, along the 
banks of the river, we sent forward the car with our luggage 
by the road. 

Beleck, is a neat but small town, situated at the lower ex- 
tremity of Lough Erne; at that part where, in discharging its 
superabundant waters, it gives rise to a river of the same 
name, which, after Bowing through the country for about 
five miles, mingles with the waters of the western ocean in 
Donegall Bay. The first fall of the water takes place above 
the bridge ; and, though it is not high, it has a fine appear- 
ance in consequence of its breadth, which is very considerable. 
The rocks over which it dashes consist of masses of dark 
limestone, worn into many different shapes by the water, 
which is seen foaming in broken torrents down their sides. 
It was at one time intended, and indeed an attempt was made, 
to carry a canal from the npper side of this fall to Donegall 
Bay, for the purpose of effecting a communication from 
Lough Erne to the sea. This work, which, though short, 
would have been very expensive, in consequence of the num- 
ber of locks that would have been required, has been 
abandoned, in consequence (it is said) of the want of the 
support of some of the landed proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood, who had withdrawn themselves from the undertaking. 
On leaving Beleck, we walked down the right bank of the 
river, along which we were told we should find a path nearly 
to Ballyshannon. Below the town, the banks on both sides 
are high and steep, and have a degree of boldness not observ- 
able in any other part of the river. The prospect in all 
directions here is very beautiful. Soon after setting out we 
were joined by a man, who, observing that B. had been taking 
views, offered to show him what he said was the most beauti- 
ful one on the river. The temptation was irresistible, and the 
idea of the fine view induced him to return for some distance 
up the bank. In the mean time we promised to wait for him, 
and amused ourselves in collecting specimens of plants and 
fossils along the side of the river. B. joined us much sooner 
than we had expected, and stated that to his infinite morfifi- 
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catioD, after the loss of both time and labour, he found, on 
arriving at the proper spot, that a bridge, which constituted 
(excuse the bull) the most prominent feature in the view, was 
not yet built — but his guide still affirmed, that when it was, it 
would look very handsome. Not knowing whether to be 
angry or pleased at this termination of his walk " in search of 
the picturesque," he thought it most prudent to put up his 
drawing apparatus, and rejoin the rest of the party. At some 
distance further down the river, we were shown a cave which 
we found to penetrate for some way into the rock. It is of 
considerable height and breadth ; and at the extremity there 
is a small aperture nearly sufficient for the passage of a person 
creeping through. This, we were told, led into a large inner 
cave, iuto which however we thought it unnecessary to enter, 
— but having returned to the path, pursued our way towards 
Ballyshannon. As we approached the town, we found that 
the banks gradually became lower than near Beleck, though 
they still continued ten or twenty feet higher than the present 
level of the river. They are formed of limestone, and covered 
to the edge with fine herbage. At this time we also remarked, 
that nearly all the bank over whioh we were passing was 
undermined by a series of caverns, worn into the rock by the 
force of the winter torrents, which must rush down here with 
great impetuosity. We examined a number of these caverns, 
and though they presented nothing particularly attractive in 
point of beauty, yet they were curious on account of the 
manner in which they seem to have been formed. The water, 
when Lough Erne is swelled by rains, must rise twenty feet 
above its present level, and must wear away, by the rapidity 
of its progress, the softer part of the limestone, only leaving 
as a support those parts that are fitted by their hardness to 
resist the effects of the water. In some of these caves we 
remarked masses projecting from the roof of the most irregu- 
lar form, serving as the only support of the superincumbent 
soil. In one, in particular, which we examined, we found 
that the whole of the ground above, where we bad been walk- 
ing, was supported, firmly however, by a single piece project- 
ing diagonally from the roof, and resting on the solid rock 
beneath. From all appearances it seems not improbable that 
in time the whole will be worn away; when the bank will 
most likely fall down, and be thus prepared for undergoing 
some new change. Through all these caves are found indica- 
tions of their being, at some period of the year, part of the 
course of the river ; and in one, which was lower than the 
others, we remarked a small stream of water, which, separat- 
ing from the river, runs through the cave for a short distance, 
then disappears, and most probably joins the river again at 
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another part of its course. Within lessthan a Mile of Bally- 
shannon a wall runs down to the water's edge, and prevents 
farther passage along the banks of the river. Here we tamed 
off, and joining the road, reached the town for a late dinner. 
Although the whole fall of the water from Beleck to Bally- 
shannon is said to be very considerable for so short a distance, 
yet it is not great in any part, but rather consists of a number 
of small falls at intervals ; the water running with great 
rapidity through the whole course. The only falls, however, 
of any consequence, are the one at Beleck and the one at the 
Salmon leap, which we visited in the evening. As it was too 
late, however, to examine the fishery, we determined on re- 
turning to it again to-morrow, and retired to the inn, thus 
finishing our day's work. We have not determined in what 
direction we shall turn our course on leaving this. Some- 
times we think of going back to Euniskillen by the other side 
of the lake, which we are told is very beautiful, and some- 
times we speak of returning to Belfast by Derry and the 
Giant's Causeway. My next will .communicate our deter- 
mination, and in the mean time 

I remain, &c. 

E— . 



THE CHURCH-YARD. 

COMMUNICATED BY WM. KNOX, AUTHOR OF "THE SONGS OF ISRAEL." 
(Continued from page 309.) 



The reader may give the following stories their proper interest, by conceiving the narrator 

of them walking with a companion, in a country burying-ground, 

upon a sumhner Sabbath afternoon. 



III. 

Yon straw-roofed cottage that so sweetly stands, 
And down the vale a beauteous view commands 
Of hill and meadow, water, wood and rock, 
The brousing cattle, and the climbing flock, 
Is still and tenantless ! — At early day, 
When now I take my solitary way, 
To feast upon the beauties of the morn- 
Its smoke no more upon the breeze is borne, 
The hands that trimmed the cheerful fire are gone, 
And all is silent on the cold hearth-stone. 

One summer's day I passed that straw-roofed cot- 
One heavenly day that cannot be forgot, 
That, like the memory of a friend beloved, 
Clings to the heart however far removed. 
The matron sate beside her humble door, 
And turned her wheel and conned her ditty o'er; 
Around the green three lovely children ran, 
In thoughtless joy — O happiest stage of man !— 
While opposite upon the rivulet's side, 
Where youths and maids their healthful labours plied, 



